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THE 

SINNER^S INABILITY, &c. . 

The doctrines of grace have all, in their turn, heen more or 
less subjected, by tlieir opposers, to perversion and caricature. 
Their tendency to foster pride, to encourage sin, and even to 
excuse the sinner, is often urged as an argument against their 
truth, by those who have laboured in vain to controvert them 
successfully by Scripture quotation. The doctrine of human 
inability has not escaped this unwarranted and ruthless censure. 
This doctrine is by no means inconsistent with that which de- 
clares the sinner's untvillingness, to be the reason why he does 
not repent and believe in Christ. Both these doctrines are dis* 
tinctly taught in the Scriptures, as appears from John vL 44. 
*' No man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him." Compared with John v, 40. '< And ye will 
not come to me> that ye might have life.'' No language, it 
^ seems, could more clearly convey the idea, that sinners are both 
«rN Unablt and unwilling to come to Christ, ^an that employed in 
' the above quotations. Nor will it for a moment be alleged that 
I He, whose language it is, was capable of teaching inconsis- 
^ taicies. It will hardly be contended that the inability spoken 
of in the first quotation, is nothing more or less than the un* 
wiUingness which is taught in the second ; for this would be to 
confound things that are in themselves ess^itiaUy different. 
Such an interpretation is trifling with Scripture, if there be any 
distinction at all between a man's inability to do a thing, and 
his tmwUlingness to do it. We are then, shut up to the con* 
elusion, that the doctrine of inability is not inconsistent with 
that of unimUingness ^ ^at they are both trae, and must he in- 
culcated ; and that the only question to be decided at present 
is, on which of these characteristics of a sinner, do the Scrip- 
tures charge his refusal to come to Christ? 6r, in other words, 
whether the sinner's choice to remain in his sins, is determined 
by a sense of his inability to forsake them, or by his unwilling- 
• ness to do so ? To an examination of this question the reader's 
attention is now invited. 

It is no part of our present design, to argue at any length the 
subject qf human inability, nor to enter into an^ metaphysical 
discussion of the nature of that inability, whether it be natural, 
or moral, or both. It may be proper, however, to remark that 
it is difhcult to conceive how any form of expression could 
more satisfactorily teach the doctrine of some kind of inability^ 
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than that used in John vi. 44, already quoted, and also in many 
other passages of Scripture ; such, for exampjle, as the follow- 
ing ; ** The natural man receivcth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know 
them, because fiiey are spiritually discerned." An inability of 
some kind is unquestionably taught here. And its reality and 
eifeetiTeness cannot be diminished, nor affected at all^ by any 
determination of the question, as to its nature. It is a maxim 
in philosophy that no more causes are to be admitted than are 
boUi true and sufficient to account for the effects; thei«ibhB» 
every text of Scripture which attributes the work of regenera^ 
tion to the Holy Ghost, declares unequivocally the inability ot 
the sinner to regenerate himself; for it is a contradiction to say 
that man can repent and believe in the exercise of his own 
power, and yet that he cannot do either, without divine assis* 
tance. Regeneration is compared in Scripture to the work of 
creation, and to the natural birth. " Ye most be bom^gain." 
" Created anew in Christ JeSus," &c. The idea of self^regeu^ 
eration, therefore, is as absurd as that of self-creation, or self- 
generation. 

But we are met with another maxim, which is pressed with 
much zealt but with little discretion. We are told that the ob*- 
ligation to obey any command^ necessarily implies the existenoe 
of adequate ability in those commanded. This maxim we 
assent to, when properiy applied. No man is under an obliga- 
tion to create a world, or to annihflate what has been created* 
Nor is he morally bomid to xead a langnage he has never 
leamed. This is common sennet and no one dispates the truih 
of the maxim , in itself considered* It is the application of the 
maxim to subjects beyond its reach that we object to. Thosd 
who dpply it to the ability of repentmg and bvii^ God, entirely 
overlook the great change that has passed upon man, since the 
law was first given, and sinoe the relation which the race sus- 
tains to God as the moral Governor was first constituted. 

Man, during his probationary state in Adam, possessed the 
power of loving and Obeying God ; that is, we were viewed in 
Adam, as possessing this power, which we had not yet lost by 
our fall in him. But that we may not be embarrassed by the 
idea of non-existence as to the race, let us speak of Adam alone. 
His case will illustrate ours. For he acted in our behalf as 
well as his own, and whatever was his condition vaad character 
after the fall, ^re ours now. Adam before his fall had the 
power to love and obey God. By the fall he lost it. Was the 
command to love God reveled at the fall, or was it continued 
as a law, and subsequently repromulgated with great solemnity 
andaWe? Now, rectitude is unchangeable, God is immutable. II 
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it were once Adam's duty to love and obey God, it will alway^s 
be his duty, whatever change may have passed upon him* 
That change, unless made, or approved by God, can never 
afiect His claims nor make that wrong wliich was once right. 
Adam lost his ability^ but not his obligation^ to love and obey. 
If a debtor squander his estate, he does not lose his obligation, 
though he does lose his ability to pay his creditor. We must 
learn to distinguish between the loss of obligation, and the loss 
of abihty. • 

The maxim under consideration, teaches that obligation re- 
sults from abihty, where there is a command ; and tli^t ability 
is the measure of obligation. ,Will this maxim apply to the 
case before us ? Whence arises our obligation to love and obey 
God ? We apprehend that It flows from his perfections, and 
from the relation we sustain to him, as the subjects of his 
moral government. Now, as God is immutable, as his per- 
fections are ever the same, and as our relation to him as the 
Moral Governor, remains unchanged, it follows that the source 
or ground of our obligation to love and obey him, also remains 
unchanged ; and the obligation itself is neither destroyed nor 
abridged. If this obligation were founded on any tiling apper- 
taining to us, as, for example, our ability to comply with it, it 
would be as liable to change as ourselves. 

The comii(iand itself, to love God, does not originate our ob- 
ligation to love him* It is a moral -law, founded on the un- 
changeable fitness of things, and on the respective natures and 
relations of the two parties. The command embodies the obU- 
gation in a covenant form, with its conditions, making known 
to us the consequences of obedience and disobedience. It is 
utterly impossible that this obligation should ever be destroyed 
or weakened. 

Again : what shall we say of the abihty of those who^ are 
given up of God, to their own lusts ; who are given over to be- 
lieve a lie, and to work all uncleanness with greediness, or who 
have committed the unpardonable sin, so that they cannot be 
renewed again to repentance ? Have such the requisite abihty 
to change their own hearts, or to alter ** their governing pur- 
pose ?" If they have, it is not a hopeless case with those who 
are forsaken by God. They may repent, and change their 
hearts, and thus defeat the purpose of Grod to exclude them 
from heaven. This is shocking blasphemy. If, then, they 
have no such power, is their (^ligation cancelled, and their 
guilt removed ? Certainly not. These are still bound by the 
law, although unable to obey it. The same remark will apply 
to devils. They are bound to love and obey God, else why 
are they kept in everlasting chains for disobedience ? Are they 
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able to change their hearts and become saints? by no means ; 
and yet their obligation and guilt remain undiminished. Teai 
they possess as really as we do, what has been called '* natural 
ability/' that is, they have all the requisite physical powers, 
and are moral agents, and the subjects of morad law. Yet who 
will contend that they have the ability to love Ood, and Uius to 
strip the law of its penal sanctions, which dooms them la eter* 
nal woe ? 

Let us take, another view of this subject. Jt will be fireely 
granted that a Christian has the same abili^ in kind and degree, 
as that which is claimed for the sinner. Yea, more, the sinner 
is unwilling to exercise his power, but the Christiian has been 
made willing in the day of God'a jpower. It is this willingness, 
according to the advocates of plemry ability, that distinguishes 
the Christian from the sinner. Now the command to Chris- 
tians is "be ye holy," " be ye perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect." If this command supposes 
adequate ability, and Christians be willing to exert it, why. are 
they not perfectly holy ? Preachers are exhorted to be " car- 
amples to the flock.'* Let those who denounce the sinner for 
not exerting his ability, and becoming a Christian by his own 
strength, set them the example by exerting their own, and be- 
coming perfectly holy. With the preacher, the case is exceed- 
ingly aggravated, because he is supposed to be willing as weU 
as able, and yet continues mournfully imperfect. Until the 
preacher of such doctrines sets this example to his hearers, he 
lays himself open to the keen retort, •' physician heal thyself;'* 
and is liable to the charge of "binding heavy burdens, and 
grievous to be borne, and laying them on men's shoulders ; bat 
he himself will not move them with one qf his fingers." Matth. 
xxiii, 4. The aposde Paul was certainly willing to be entirely 
free from sin, and yet he complains of indwelling sin, and 
mourns over it as a body of death, from which he ardently 
desired deliverance. All the tnily j>ious of every age, have 
lamented and bewailed the remains of inbred corruption ; they 
have longed to be freed from^ its power, and cleansed from its 
pollution. It is with this conquered, but not eradicated enemy, 
that the inward conflict is carried on. 

From what has now been said, tHe reader will doubtless have 
observed that the doctrine of adequate ht^man ability to com{dy 
with tiie commands of God, leads ultimately and inevitably to 
the denial of original «in ; perfecdy consists with the doctrine 
of sinless perfection in this life ; and is at irreconcilable variance 
with the uniform experience of both saints and sinners, and 
witii the infallible word of (xod. 

Having, piemised thus much, we shall, in the prosecution ef 
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ihe subject of this tract, take for granted, that ** no man can 
come to Christ, except the Father which has sent him^ draw 
hiss**' Our objeet shall now be to inquire whether a sense of 
this inability be the real and operative reason why a sinner does 
not love God, and b^eve in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
aJ^ged that sinners often urge their iniskbility as an excuse for 
their impenitency. This may be true, and yet the doctrine of 
inability be Scriptural notwithstanding. That no sinner ever 
uncerely and honestly believed himself excusable on thai 
ground is abundantly manifest, from the nature of the case. If 
he disbelieved the doctrine of inability, he could not honesdy 
plead it as an excuse. If he believed it to be a true doctrine, 
he could not persuade hinfte^ that God had revealed a truth 
which furnished a valid^^Hbse for continuing in rebeUioB 
affainst him, and which di^jfed the law of its penal sanctions. 
Smners may, nevertheless, urge this excuse, but its fallacy is 
exposed by the consciousness of being influenced by a very 
diflferent reason, in refusing to love God. One Using is certain ; 
those who believe and preach the doctrine of plenary ability, 
are without this excuse at least, for not at once becoming per- 
fectly holy. What other excuses they may urge, when pressed 
by tills application of their own doctrine, to themselves, we 
leave Ihem to say. It may be very properly asked, from whom 
have sinners learned that inability is an excuse for impenitency? 
Not from those who understandingly preach the doctrine ; for 
by them it is declared to be man's sin; and the greater his. in- 
ability, the greater his guilt. It is learned from those who 
argue against the doctrine, on the ground, that if it were true, 
it would release the sinner firom all obligation to love and obey, 
&c. Such arguments have put into the minds and mouths of 
sinners, excuses, which their consciences would hinder them 
from deriving from the doctrine itself. But suppose it were 
true that the inculcation of this doctrine leads some men to rest 
in their sins with carnal security, is it a new thing tiiat sinners 
should wrest the Scriptures to their own. destruction ? Is it an 
unheard of thing, that they should quote Scripture in justifica- 
tion of their own linchristian conduct? The use ihsX sinners 
may make of any particular doctrine is no criterion by which to 
judge of its truth or falsity. This would indeed be erecting a 
new standard of truth and error. The doctrine of divine de- 
crees, which many of the adyocates of human ability strenu- 
ously maintain, is as liable to this perversion as the doctrine of 
human impotency ; and has in fact, been as often and as perti- 
naciously thus perverted. But we apprehend that the teachers 
of both these doctrines are not justly chargeable with the sin so 
of^n laid at their door, of lulling the impemtent into awful se- 
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curitjr. With these convictions we are prepared to lay down 
the following proposition, as the burden of this discussion, and 
we shall attempt to demonstrate- it by sundry considerations, 
namely : 

A Hnner who refuses to love God, repent of his sins, and 
believe in Christ for salvationy is without sxcvse, notwith" 
standing his inability, 

I. The sinner's inability whatever be its character, whether 
natural or moral or both, is his depravity, or arises from it. 
And the one can no more be regarded as an excuse for disobe- 
dience than the other. If that which hinders the sinner from 
obeying, be in itself sinful and in^cusable, the disobedience 
which results from it, is equallug. Those, therefore, who 
argue against the doctrine of ii3^B^, on the ground that its 
existence would excuse the sinne^Kg the whole question, and 
really take for granted the very point in dispute. Let it then 
be borne in mind by the reader that the inability of man to love 
God is his sin. The Scriptures teach no other inability in ac« 
countable agents, than what consists in, or arises from the de- 
praviW^ of the heart. And to deny the one is to deny the other. 
The doctrine of inability is but another form of presenting the 
doctrine of original sin. Hence it will invariably be found that 
those who teach that man has full ability to love and obey God, 
are those who entertain unscriptural vie ws of man^s fallen state. 
And as these two doctrines must stand or fall together, so the 
guilt of original sin and of human inability must exist insepara- 
bly together. It would be useless to argue the doctrine of hu- 
man inability with one who either denies that of original sin, or 
asserts the innocence of that estate whereinto iQanfell, what- 
ever he may judge that estate to be. Some preachers as well 
as writers, doubtless more honest than discreet, in labouring to 
fasten guilt upon the sinner, for his impenitency and delay, have 
unwittingly adopted principles which tend to subvert the whole 
doctrine of sin both as to its existence and ;iature. In en- 
deavouring to convict the sinner of an uiwijlingness to come to 
Christ, they have felt themselves embarrassed by an imaginary 
difficulty, which they supposed would be urged by the sinner 
as an excuse for his impenitency, namely, the inability of map 
to repent and love God ; and instead of answering the objec- 
tions of those whom they had undertaken to instruct and ex- 
hort, they sought to remove them by denying the doctrine on 
which they were supposed to be founded. Others, following 
in their train, and pressed by the evidence which the Bible and 
experience have furnished in support of the doctrme, have at- 
tempted to modify and improve the method of answering the 
objection of the sinner, by making a distinction, betweent na* 
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MYal and moral inability, and by denying the one and holding 
to the other. Others again, following in the same track, but 
perhaps more reckless of consequences, or less able to fore- 
see them, have pushed the matter dtill farther; for being pressed 
\nih. the same objections on the score of moral inability, and 
being met with the argument that inability, whatever be it0 
qualifying name, consists in the depravity of our nature, they 
have been driven to such exhibitions and explanations of the 
doctrine of original sin as amount to a virtued rejection of it. 
The process by which this result has been reached, is the argu- 
ment I would urge in maintaining the position that inability 
consists in depravity and iaftberefore inexcusable. When the 
sinner pleads his inability flfepent, as his excuse for neglect- 
ing it, he pleads his depravi^^ and in endeavouring to obviate 
his objections, I would as soon think of denying the one doc- 
trine as the otfier, and no sooner. Here we might safely leave 
the subject without embarrassment, and the sinner without eX* 
cuse ; but as our object is not merely the inculcation of doo* 
trine, but the practical enforcement of it, on the conseienoes of 
men, we shall proceed to elucidate still farther this subject, by 
other considerations. 

II. A man's sense of inability to do an act^ i» not necessarily 
and invariably the reason why he doet not perform it. In 
order to maintain the contrary it must be first shown that h6 
would do it, if he eouid* To illustrate this, suppose I bid my 
servant to bring me a certain book from my hbrary ; and he 
peremptorily refuses. Now suppose the door of my library be 
locked, an^ there be no means of opening it, and if there were« 
no such book could be found in it. It is manifestly impossible 
to comply with my order. But a sense of this inability is 
surely not the reason why my Servant does not comply^ He 
is influenced by unwillingness ; and is as really guilty of wilful 
ctisobedience, as if it had been fully in his power to have com* 
pHed; My servant was conscious of no inability, and could 
not, therefore, have urged it as an excuse for his disobedience* 
Had he been willing, he would immediately have attempted to 
execute my command. It is manifest, therefore, that a sense 
of the inability of which he was utterly ignorant, could haV6 
formed no part of the motive which induced him to disobey. 
This supposed case is adduced merely to illustrate the position, 
that a man*s sense of inability to do an act, is not necessarily 
his reason for not doing it. if the position be a correct one, it 
will apply equally to the case of the sinner. And if the sinner 
be ignorant of his inability to repent and love God, a sense of it 
cannot possibly constitute any part of the motive which induces 
him to continue in impenitency, and at enmity with Ood« And 
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if he were sensible of his inability, it would not induce him to 
choose a hfe of impenitency, if he were willing and desirous to 
be reconciled to God in the appointed way. Althouffh the in- 
ability of the servant, in the supposed case, is very different in 
kind, from that of the sinner, yet of the mass of careless and 
impenitent sinners, it may be affirmed that experimentally they 
are as ignorant of its existence. And of all unconvicted sinners 
it may be affirmed, that they are as little influenced to remain 
such, by a sense of inability, as the servant was to disobey the 
order. If sinners were fully aware of their impotency, they 
would either seek help of God, or despair of salvation. But 
instead of either, they defer the work of repentance to a more 
convenient season. If this del&yWjk accompanied by a purpose 
to seek divine aid when ihat'HTvenient season shall have 
arcived, it discovers an ignorance of their utter inability to seek 
that aid effectually by their own strength. So that the delay of 
repentance is founded in the suppos^ possession of adequate 
ability, either to seek aright, by their own strength, tlie needed 
assistance, or to do the work without such assistance. In either 
case the refusal to repent and love God now, is not attributable 
to a sense of inability, and cannot, therefore, be excused on the 
ground of inability. 

The sinner's ignorapce of his helplessness and dependence, 
is the result of that blindness of mind, and darkening of the un- 
derstanding which sin has brought upon him. He is blinded 
by the God of this world, and is ignorant of himself. It is the 
office of the Holy Ghost to convince men of sin, and to -teach 
them their true character as impotent and depeadent. Man's 
inability is his sin, and a conviction of sin, is a convicticm of 
inability. Till thus enlightiened and convicted, he presumes 
upon a supposed ability, and defers repentance to a future day. 
When a sinner is made sensible of his awful condition, as help- 
less and ruined and guilty, he ia not disposed to throw himself, 
with calm indifference, upon the plea of inability as a justifi- 
cation of . his impenitency. On the contrary; he is distressed 
and alarmed, and cries **Lord save, or I perish ;" and he no 
more regards his helplessness as a release from obligation, than 
the penny less debtor supposes his bond to be cancelled by his 
bankruptcy. We may, therefore, lay it down as an axiom, 
that no sinner will rely upon his inability as ah excuse for im- 
penitency, when he is brought by the Holy Spirit to be deeply 
sensible of that inability. And unless he be thus sensible of it, 
the excuse is hypocritical and insincere, and ia condemned by 
his conscience as of no avail. 

III. In support of our main proposition, it may be stated as 
incontrovertible, that every man can do more good and less evil 
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than he dpes. If this were not so, there could be no room for 
praise or dispraise among men : nor any for the exercise of jus- 
tice, in the authority of the civil magistrate. Human, laws 
would become a nullity, and rewards and punishments be ine^ 
fectual and without meaning. No man feels himself compelled 
to commit this or that particiilar sin, or to omit this or that particu- 
lar duty. He is fully sensible of acting in the one case, and of 
neglecting to act in the other, with the most perfect freedom of 
choice. If this be true, nothing hinders men from doing mox6 
good and less evil than they do, but their own unlL In the 
discharge oi all duties men mtist do what they can, before they 
can be excused for not doing what they can not. This is so, 
even in cases where their utility is not sinful, and would be 
a just ground for acquittal Wfore any court in heaven or on 
earth ; much less can they i>e excused where their inability 
itself is sinfiirand inexcusable, as is the case with the sinner. 
For if men will not do what they can, it is umoillingness, and 
not a sense of inability, that hinders them from attempting it. 
A simier is fully sensible that he ■ can do many tilings that he 
ought to do, and leave undone much that he does. He can 
reform his extemsd character. He can cease to profane the 
Lord's day, by business or amusement. He can regularly 
attend the sanctuary, and the social ]^rayer meeting, when 
health and opportunity permit. He can dash from his Ups the 
intoxicating bowl, and sign the pledge of total abstinence. He 
can order his words in truth and sincerity, and no longer de- 
ceive his neighbour by falsehood and prevarication. He can 
deal honestly and uprightly with his fellow men, and no longer 
extort from the widow and orphan their last, hard-earned pit- 
tance, and wring from their eyes the bitter tears of conscious 
and hopeless penury. He can aid in relieving the wants of 
the poor, and contribute to the funds of benevolent institutions. 
Yea, more, he can read and study the Scriptures diligently and 
habitually. He can retire at stated and frequent seasons, from 
the business and pleasures of the world, to meditate on tKe 
truths ot revelation. He can avoid and break off from evil 
company, and abandon the haunts of vice and dissipation. He 
can consider his wa)rs and reflect on his character, condition, 
hopes, and prospects beyond the grave. He can bend his 
knees in secret, and say ** God be merciful to me, a miserable 
sinner !" U4ibss he does what he elm, he must perish in his 
sins. Unless he does, what he can, with what reason may he 
expect divine strength to enable him to do what he cannot by 
his own ? If, then, he will not do what he can, he voluntarily 
hinders that from being done for him* which he cannot do him- 
self. Let not the sinner, however, for a moment suppose that 
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by doing what he can, he merits divine assistance, or that his 
own exertions are the moving or meritorious cause of God^s 
doing for him what he cannot do himself. For even afler we 
have done all, we are still unprofitable servants. Our best works 
are not only destitute of merit, but have mingled with them so 
much sin, as justly to expose ns to the divine displeasure. 
Hence, our services as well as our hearts, need to be deansed 
in atoning blood. 

If a sinner will not do what he can, it is a matter of indifier* 
ence to him whether he be able to do m6re or not. He that 
will not do what he can, woidd not do what he can not, even 
if he could. He that will not give a penny when he can, 
would not give two if he coukL. Such an one, therefore, can 
find no refiige from the pursuit ofnconscience and justice, in his 
inability to love and obey God. He will be condemned out 
of his own mouth for not doing what he professed and felt him- 
self able to do. 

In fiirther illustration of this point, it may be observed that 
sinners sometimes do what is commanded by human authority, 
while they refuse to do the same thinff at the command of God. 
For example : Suppose it were made by bw, tbt duty of every 
man to pray to God three time^ a day in secret, and twice in 
his family, if he have one ; and suppose the penalty of this law 
were death. Under a severe and faithful administration, would 
many be found to neglect this duty ? Now God commands 
men to pray without ceasinff ; not that they, are to do nothing 
else, but the import of the mjunction is to pray regularly and 
habituadly, without omitting or neglecting the duty. No partic- 
ular time or place is designated, but both are left to be regula- 
ted by convenience and opportunity, and a prayerful frame of 
mind. With these advantages which might not be afforded by 
the supposed human law, why do men habitually neglect this 
duty, and violate the divine command ? It cannot be the want 
of ability to render it at least an external obedience, but a want 
of will ; for in the supposed case of a human law, such obedi- 
ence would be rendered. It may be objected that prayer and 
all other religious duties which are performed through fear of 
human punishment, are not acceptable to God. That is true, 
and for this reason, among others, we trust that no such duties 
will ever be enjoined by civil enactments. Nevertheless, the sup- 
posed case clearly shows 'that the fear of man has more influ- 
ence over sinners than the fear of God. God threatens with 
an awful and eternal death x>i the soul all prayerless and grace- 
less sinners, yet they heed and fear it not. Here is a wilful, 
and not a constrained disregard of divine authority, and a prao^ 
ti^ defiance of divine power and wraths I say a wilful disie- 
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gard, because no man is compelled to neglect prayer, or to vio- 
kite God's commands. 

As to the objection already noticed, that the performance of 
a duty thus extorted by the fear of punishment, would not be 
acceptable to God, it may be observed that if this be reason 
why it is not performed, it is an admission that unwillingness 
and not a sense of inability, is the real difficulty. 

The fear of God is the beginning of wisdom, and if a sinner 
will not perform duty through fear how does he know that he 
would do it from love ? The ilear of man hinders a sinner 
from committing many iniquities publicly, as in the market 
place, and why does not the fear of God hinder him from com- 
mitting the same sins in secr^ ? The eye of God is as really 
upon him in the privacy of retirement, or in the secrecy of 
darkness, as the eye of man in the market place or in the 
street. Why then has not the fear of God at least as much 
influence as the fear of man ? It is because he will not regard 
it, and be influenced by it. When sinners are exposed to 
danger, or about to die, they are oflen sensibly influenced by 
the fear of God's Wrath, and are sometimes awfully alarmed at 
the apprehension of his veng|ince. At such times they will 
pray and cry for mercy, and mquire what they must do to be 
saved. Perhaps some who read this tract, will, upon their 
death beds, give evidence that they can fear the Almighty, and 
tremble in the view of his displeasure, and cry to him for 
mercy. Why do they not now dread his anger, and .pray to 
him with strong cries for mercy, even though it be through fear 
of his power? Is it because they tmll not, or can not? Let 
conscience answer the question. It must, therefore, be acknow* 
lodged that sinners can do more good, and avoid more evil 
than they are' unlling to do. 

But it may be furSier objected, that, although a sinner should 
be influenced through fear of God, to pray to him and seek 
his mercy, yet that prayeir is not repentance, nor is meditation 
faith. Grant it: Yet prayer and hearing the Gospel, are the 
ordained means of repentance and faith; without the use of 
which no man may expect to be blessed with either. 

IV. This, however, leads us in the next place to remark, in 
support of our main proposition, that sinners are unwilling to 
use the external means of grace, to the extent of their acknow- 
ledged ability. God is pleased to establish these means, not 
from necessity, as is evident from his sometimes accomplishing 
the end without them ; but it is in condescension to human 
weakness, and in order to make more manifest to mankind, the 
glory of his grace and power. In the use of these means, on 
the part of the sinner, God proposes to accomplish certain ends 
28 2 
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of mercy towards him. God honours these means, and makes 
them of unspeakable importance, by making them the ordinary 
channels of his gracious communications. To a proper, dili- 
gent, and faithful use of them, he is pleased to annex the pro- 
mise of ultimate success. Now, if the sinner be unwilling 
thus to employ the means of repentance and faith, he cannot, 
with any face, plead his inability as an excuse for impenitency 
and unbelief. A mean is that which comes between any two 
or more things, and by which they are connected. It is that 
which i^ used in order to an end. The means of grace come 
between the sinner's ability and his inability, and so connect 
them, when made (Efficacious, as to enable him to do what 
otherwise he could not. He must do what he can in tlie use 
of these means, in. order to be enabled to do what he cannot 
of himself. To illustrate this : the husband man cannot, by 
merely willing or desiring it, nor by tlie exercise of any power 
he possesses, cause his fields to wave with the ripened grain. 
God 'alone can do this. But there are certain established 
means which come between and connect tlie husbandman's 
inability to store his garner with an abundant crop, and his 
realization of a luxuriant harvest ; and in the proper use of 
which means, he obtains, what witliout them, he could never 
have secured. He must plough the soil, sow his seed, <&;c. 
and do all at the proper season and in die right manner. An- 
nexed to the use of these .means, there is the promise of suc- 
cess. ** While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, 
and cold and heat, ^id summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease." Gen. ,viii. 22. " He which soweth sparingly 
shall reap sparingly, but he which soweth abundantly shall reap 
abundandy." 2 Cor. ix. 6. 8. " For whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he reap.^' Gal. vi. 7. " He that goeth forth and 
weepeth bearing precious seed, diall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him." Ps. cxxvi. 6. 

Although the latter passages are used figuratively, for the 
purpose of teaching spiritual truths, yet the whole force of the 
figure depends upon its answering to the hteral fact in nature, 
from which it is derived. They are designed to show tlie 
connexion between the means and the end, in spiritual things, 
by a comparison with that connexion which obtains in the na- 
tural world. The husbandman is as unable to give efficiency to 
the means when used, as he is to accomplish the end without 
the use of them. But suppose one who had neglected these 
means should be reproved for his poverty and indolence, and 
exhorted, as a matter of duty, to raise a crop for the comfort 
and support of his family, and instead of doing what he could, 
sl&ould fold his arms and say, <* / cannot cause the earth to 
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bring forth grain ; I have no control over the process of vege- 
tation ; could this be regarded as a valid apology for his poverty 
, and indolence, although his declared inability be confessedly 
real ? No f- he is gnilty of a wilful neglect of the appropriate 
means, and justly merits the wretchedness in which his volun- 
tary negligence has involved him. Suppose, again, that this 
husbandman should contract and bind himself to raise a certain 
amount of grain within a given time, and neglecting to plough 
liis ground and sow his seed, he should plead his inability to 
cause the earth to bring forth grain, as an excuse for his viola- 
tion of the contract, before what court, in heaven or on earth, 
could his excuse be sustained ? How, then, shall the sinner be 
excused. on- the ground of inability, who neglects to use the ap- 
pointed and stated means of grace ? It is written, "ask and 
ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you," ** If thou seek Him he will be found of 
thee.", 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 2 Chron. xv. 2. "Those that 
seek me early shall find me." Prov. viii. 17. "I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob seek ye me in vain." Isa. xlv. 19. See 
also Ps. ix. 10. lix. 32. If the sinner neglect to ask shall he 
be excused for not receiving ? If he neglect to seek shall he 
be excused for not finding ? 

Reason and equity require that those who " plough iniquity 
and sow wickedness, should reap the same." Job iv. 8. " If 
any man work not, neither should he eat." 2 Thes. iii. 10. 
** They that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind." Hosea 
viii. 7. " Sow in righteousness and ye shall reap in mercy." 
Heb. x. 12. " For he that soweth to the Spirit, shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting, but he that soweth to liie flesh, shall 
of the flesh, reap corruption." Gal. vi. 8. Hence we infer, 
that he who is unwilling to use the means in order to repen- 
tance would not repent, even if he could ; and is therefore in- 
excusable on the ground of inability. 

Again : the Christian labours under an inability as well as 
the sinner ; but it is not always the same as to its object. For 
example: the Christian is enabled by divine grace,- to pray 
and hear the gospel in the exercise of faith, but he is unable to 
make himself perfect, although commanded to be so. But the 
sinner, while he remains impenitent, is unable thus to pray and 
hear the gospel in faith. Now, the sinner is sfs really required, 
and as much expected to do what he can towards praying and 
healing in faith, as the Christian is to do what he can towards 
being perfect. The sinner must pray and hear the gospel, in 
order that he may be enabled to pray and hear it in faith : 
" For faith cometh by hearing." The Christian must pray 
and hear in faith, in order to become more and more conformed 
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to the divine image ; for he is sanctified by the truth, and in 
answer to the prayer of f^th. The sinner need not expect to 
pray and hear in faith, if he will not pray and hear at alL And 
the Christian should not expect to grow in the divine life, if 
he will not use the means according to the grace tliat is given 
to him. God not only wisely adapts the means of grace to 
the proposed end, but he mercifully adapts them to our circum- 
stances and nature. If the sinner be deaf, then liearing is not 
the means he is required to use ; but a diligent reading of the 
Scriptures, accompanied with prayer and meditation. If he be 
blind, or otherwise unable to read, and not deaf, then hearing 
and not reading is his appropriate means. They are adapted 
to our nature as weak, but rational creatures ; as ignorant, but 
intelligent bein^^. The Lord '' draws us with the cords of a 
man," Hosea xi. 4., that is with such cords as men are 4rawn 
with. He employs such means as are suited to men. He 
does not draw us with such cords as beasts are drawn with, 
nor seek to influence us by such means and with such power as 
he employs to move inanimate objects. The means of grace 
are wilhin our reach, and adapfed to our helplessness and depen- 
dence. And if the sinner will not use them, he deserves to 
perish, and can charge his destruction on none but himself. 
** O Israel thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is thy help." 
It is great presumption in the sinner, if he expects God to devi- 
ate from his established and accustomed mode of saving men, 
in order to accommodate his perverseness and wilful negli- 
gence. God will be inquired of by sinners, to do for them 
what they eah not do^for themselves. 

Everlasting life is an end to be gained, and the means of 
grace are the way to that end. We can not reach an end with- 
out passing over and thus employing the intermediate way that 
leads to it. If a mail now in one place should be required, 
agreeably to his own engagement, to be in another, at an ap- 
pointed time ; and if he should fail to be there, merely because 
he refused to employ the means of locomotion, and to pass 
over the intermediate space, his want of fidelity surely cannot 
be excused on the ground of his . inability to be transplanted to 
the appointed place, while seated in his parlour. Neither can 
the sinner be excused on the ground of inability, who neglects 
to use the appointed m^ans of obtaining eternal Ufe. When 
Paul was about to be shipwrecked, the sailors meditated an es- 
cape from the vessel, but he said to the centurion and to the 
soldiers *' except these abide in the ship ye cannot be saved." 
And yet a little before this, he had assured them on the autho- 
rity of an angel 'of God, on whose testimony he declared his 
confident reliance, that « there should be no loss of any man's 
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life among them but only of the ship." It was thus made cer- 
tain that they, should not be lost, and yet Paul rested their pre- 
servation upon the use of the means which, by divine direction, 
he appointed, namely, their all abiding in the ship. The 
means were in order to the end. According to the theory of 
some, the sailors might have replied that ^ as it is fixed and 
certain that we shall not be lost, we shall be preserved let us 
do what we may." But though their safety were certain, Paul 
made the use of the means essential to it. And such is ihe 
case- in regard to sinners. Unless they will abide in the faith- 
ful use of the means of grace, their souls will be shipwrecked 
and lost forever. We, therefore, conclude that unless the sin- 
ner will do what he can in the matter of his salvation, he cam- 
not be excused for failing to do whatever is required of him, 
though he be unable 1o do it of himself. 

V. It is a reasonable requirement of every man that he 
should at least try to do his duty. The plea of inability comes 
with a very ill grace from those who have not attempted to do 
what they neglect on the ground of inability. It is a common 
saying tfiat ** no man knows how much he can do till he tries." 
Honest endeavours will test the extent of ability in all cases : 
and without such endeavours the plea of inability is founded in 
ignorance, and cannot be sincere. For it should ever be borne 
in mind, that only those would excuse themselves on this plea, 
who have neglected to do what all admit they can do ; and it 
may be laid down as an axiom, that no man who has done and 
is 5till doing all that he can in the matter of his salvation, will 
ever regard his impenitence and unbelief as excusable on any 
grounds, although fully persuaded of his inability to repent and 
believe in his own strength. Hence, every sinner who would 
take refuge in this excuse, even were it a valid one, is still ex- 
posed to condemnation on the ground of having failed to do all 
that he could. The sinner, therefore, who, without endeavour- 
ing to do his duty, contents himself by saying " I can not do 
it," is obviously influenced by unwillingness and not by^ sense 
of inability. If a shipwrecked voyager should refuse to make 
the necessary exertions to save himself, or to"* avail himself ol 
the proffered assistance of others, we should say he was unwil- 
ling to be saved. It certainly could not be said that he perished 
because it was impossible to be saved, but because he would 
not endeavour to be saved. 

But the sinner may be ready to say that he has again and 
again endeavoured to believe and give himself away to Christ. 
But let hina try again and again. What is his difficulty ? Does 
he still cherish some idol sin, or is he too wedded to the world? 
Is there something in Christ, or in his service that he does not 
28* 2* 
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cordially approve? If so, he is unwilling to be a ChriistiaD* 
And he has been endeavouring to will against his will, and he 
need not be surprised that he has not succeeded. He has been 
endeavouring to give his whole heart to Christ, and at the same 
time to keep back a part of it. He has been endeavouring to 
do impossioiUties, And yet such a sinner is excusing himself 
from duty on the ground of inabilily I * But has a sinner en- 
deavoured to give his whole heart to God, without attempting 
at the same time to keep back a part of it? If so, we say 
again, let him continue his endeavours. Let him never give 
over his exertions: for it may be that God designs that he 
should try a long while yet, in order to convince him of his 
helplessness and also of his stubborn unwillingness. His infi- 
nite wisdom may have adopted this as the most suitable and 
efEcacious means of convincing him at last, that his own wicked 
heart has been the real and operative difficulty all tlie while. 
Or it may be that He will extend to him the necessary grace 
and strength at the nex^t endeavour. But, after all, may not the 
sinner's endeavours have been rather to compromise the matter, 
and to bring down the terms of God to his own inclination and 
convenience, than to bring his own heart up to an honest com- 
pliance with those terms ? This may account for their long 
strivings to repent and believe, of which some sinners speak. 
They will sometimes say, that for months and years they have 
Ueen endeavouring to become Christians. But it is to be feared 
that for the most part they have rather been endeavouring to 
hold out against God, while labouring under the conviction of a 
guilty and uneasy conscience. For it is seldom the case that 
those who in good earnest and with the whole heart, set about 
the salvation of their souls, are long seeking without finding the 
desired blessing. God's ordinary mode of granting to sinners 
repentance unto life, is in^ answer to prayer, and as the result of 
sincere endeavours to obtain it. ** Then shall ye call upon me, 
and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will hearken unto you. 
And ye shall seek me, and find me, when ye shall search for 
roe with all your heart. And I will be found of you, saith the 
Lord." Jer. xxix. 12 — 14. " I said not unto the seed of Jacob, 
seek ye me in vain." Isa. xlv. 19. 

When Jacob sought to be reconciled to his brother Esau, 
whom he. had offended, although he had no power over 'his 
brother's wiU or affections, yet he employed suitable means and 
made the necessary exertions, and said << I will appease him 
with the present that goeth before me, and after waid I will see 
his face ; peradventube he will accept of me." Gen. xxxii. 
20. Before the interview between these two brothers took 
place, Jacob encountered the Angel of the Covenant. He had 
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not sufficient power to overcome such an antagonist. But he 
tried his strength. He made what effort he could. And even 
his usual strength was diminished by the Angel touching the 
hollow of his thigh, and putting it out of joint. But still he 
wrestled with Him, and would not let him go till he blessed 
him. Though weak in himself, yet he prevailed. 

When Jonah preached to the inhabitants of Nineveh, the 
King laid his robes aside " and covered himself with sackcloth 
and sat in ashes, and caused it to be proclaimed and published 
throughout the city, that man and beast should be covered with 
sackcloth, and that the inhabitants should cry mightily unto 
God ; yea, that they should turn, every one, from his evU way, 
and froin the violence that is in his hands. For who can tell 
if God wiU turn and repent and turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we perish not. And God saw their works, that they 
turned from their evil way : and God repented of the evil that 
he had said that he would do unto them, and he did it not." 
Jonah iii. 6 — 10. If the sinner will but try his strength, if he 
will but turn from his evil way, and cry mightily unto God, 
peradventure God will hear and bless him : for who can tell ii 
God may not, while the sinner strives to go to Christ, draw 
him to the cross by his grace and power ? 

The various calls of God are frequent, long, and loud. Op- 
portunities and means are afforded to the sinner, and God has 
not been wanting in suitable appeals to his hopes and fears. 
Line upon line, and precept upon precept, have been given 
him; and the tenderest solicitude for his eternal welfare, is 
manifested both by the providence of God and by the Gospel 
of his grace. 

Those who will not try to do their duty, imagine many diffi- 
culties that -have no existence in reality. " The slothful man 
saith there is a lion in the way, a Hon is in the streets." Prov. 
xxvi. 13/ * Mark ye, this is the excuse of a slothful man for 
the neglect of his duty. Others again are disposed to magnify 
every little difficulty into an insuperable obstacle. ** The slug- 
gard will not plough by reason of cold, therefore shall he beg 
in harvesl, and have nothing." Prov. xx. 4. Mark ye, it is 
the sluggard who will not plough. And will such an one ex- 
cuse himself by saying that this field cannot yield a crop? 
How does he know it cannot, till he makes a proper trial ? It 
certainly will not, if he neglect the appropriate means of culture. 

The sinner is required to love God supremely. It is evident 
that he cannot love him while he hates him. No sinner hates 
God or loves sin unwillingly. In the indulgence of either of 
these afiections, he does no violence to his inclinations, or to 
his free agency. Why then should he attempt to excuse hi|n- 
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self on the ground of inability, so long as his will and inclina- 
tion accord with it ? As a sense of his helplessness is not the 
reason why he offends God, so neither is it a reason why he 
should continue to offend him. Will a sinner continue to rebel 
against God merely because he is helpless and entirely at his 
disposal ? This should rather humble him in the dust, and lead 
him to submission and repentance at the foot of the cross, cry- 
ing for mercy and grace to help him in his time of need. 
•* Murmur not among yourselves ; no man can come to me ex- 
cept the Father which hath sent me, draw him." John vi. 
43—44. 

VI. The Scriptures uniformly represent the sinner's unwil- 
lingness, as the operative reason of his refusal to repent and 
befieve in Christ. " Ye will not come unto me that ye might 
have life." On this broad fact are based the invitations, exhor- 
tations, warnings, and threatenings of the Gospel. In these we 
find an invariable appeal to the sinner's will. God reasons with 
the sinner. Christ calls him,, waits to be gracious, and knocks 
at the door of his heart, till his head is wet with the dew and 
his locks with the drops of the night. He asks with lamenta- 
tion "why WILL ye die ?" He wept^ver Jemsalcm in view 
of the awful doom that awaited its perverse and blinded inhabi- 
tants ; and bewailed the obduracy of their hearts. '* How often 
would I have gathered you together as a hen gathereth her 
brood under her wings and ye would not !" These appeals 
fasten conviction on the sinner's mind, that unwillingness keeps 
him fi-om the Saviour. 

It is the judgment of common sense, the conviction of con- 
science, and the doctrine of the Scriptures, that he who is un- 
willing to do his duty is blameworthy if he neglect it. If he 
will not do what is properly required of him, he is justly 
punishable. The mere fact of unwillingness, without regard to 
those influences which determine the will, is a just and suffi- 
cient ground of judgment in every case where it is concerned. 

The reason assigned why the man with one talent did not 
improve it, was, not a sense of inability, but unwillingness. He 
is addressed " thou wicked and slothful servant." He was re- 
gardless and negligent of what was committed to his care, he 
made no effort, and manifested no desire to improve it. The 
sinner's talents are his natural faculties, his moral agency, his 
opportunities, the means of grace, together with the instructions 
and warnings which from time to time and in various ways, he 
receives. If these be mi si m proved he is guilty of wilful delin- 
quency. But no one calls him slothful who does all he can 
towards his duty, whether he be able perfectly to perform it or 
not. No one calls him wicked who desires, and with corres- 
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ponding effort, endeavours to do well, whether he be fully able 
or not. If the man with one talent had shown a willingness to 
improve it, by making every suitable exertion to that end, he 
vp^ottld never have been stigmatized as slothful and wicked, even 
though he had been unable to succeed. 

UnwiUingness on the part of the sinner, is, moreover, as real 
a barrier as inability : for they are iii fact but different exhibi- 
tions of the same truth, and parts of the same depravity ; and 
the one will as effectually keep him from Christ as the other. 
For it is as certain that he will not repent and believe in 
Christ, till made willing in the day of Grod's power, as that he 
cannot, till God works in him both to will and to do it. The 
truth is that, generally speaking, men are fully convinced nei>- 
ther of their inability nor their unwillingness. Hence some 
will say the^ would repent if they could ; thus supposing them- 
selves willing, but pleading inability as the obstacle. ' Others 
say they purpose to repent at a more convenient season, and 
plead some other excuse for refusing to do it now ; thus sup- 
posing themselves both willing and able to do it now, if it were 
a convenient season. They suppose themselves able to repent, 
' otherwise they would not purpose to do it at a future time ; 
and they suppose themselves willing to repent now^ otherwise 
they would plead no other excuse for neglecting it naw, but a 
want of will ; whereas they imagine or fdgn other hinderances 
to the immediate performance of the duty. 

Those who were bidden to the marriage feast, refused to 
come, not because they supposed that they could not, but be- 
cause they wotdd not* One indeed did say " I cannot come.'* 
JSttt why could he not ? he had married a wife. But did this 
make him unable to come ? He had spoken the truth, if he 
had sadd, I have married a wife and ivill not come. The 
others who were invited, excused themselves, one on the 
ground that he had bought a piece of ground, and must needs 
go and see it. He ivoidd not come. The other had bought a 
yoke of oxen, and wished to prove them, and he wotdd not come. 
They were wedded to the things of this world. They loved 
the world more than God. They were unwilling to leave all 
and follow Christ.. This parable of the supper is designed to 
illustrate the Gospel offer, and the rejection of it by sinners. 
And it is worthy of remark, that their refusal to come to the 
feast, is referred to unwillingness, and not to conscious in- 
ability. The conscience of a sinner may at times urge upon 
him the duty of repenting and believing, but his heart and will 
draw back, and rebel. And he may mistake the counsel of his 
inward monitor, for the inclination of his will. The sinner in 
rejecting Christ, is sensibly influenced by considerations which 



